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tion of the need to assist those who are regarded as less than fully responsible for their acts. Today the "omnibus theory of delinquency" (Zimring 1978), which lies at the heart of the juvenile court, and the rehabilitation ideal on which it rests are being challenged and are undergoing change.
The policy options in regard to those changes are limited and unsatisfactory, however; those adopted in practice rarely rest on solid research evidence. Among the principal trends in juvenile justice is the adoption of the four "d's," decriminalization, diversion, deinstitutionali-zation, and due process (Empey 1978), indicating an emphasis on a hands-off policy, particularly in the treatment of minor and status offenders. There is a fifth "d" among the trends: deterrence targeted principally at serious offenders, through the implementation of harsher sanctions by the juvenile court, more frequent waiver of youthful offenders to trial in criminal court, and the lowering of the age of majority so that more and more youths 16 to 18 years old are treated as adults. The extent of actual implementation and the outcomes of these "reforms" are as yet unknown and merit further study. There are indications that diversion and deinsti-tutionalization have not been implemented with integrity (Klein 1979) and have led to undesirable unanticipated consequences, including widening of the net of social control and relabeling of youths caught in the system. Further research is needed on the effects of the implementation of more severe sanctions, including studies of the interface between the juvenile and the criminal courts, the disparities between them in the treatment of youthful offenders of the same age, and the effects of these treatment differences on offender outcomes.
To know better when to intervene, further knowledge is needed about criminal career patterns, including the variables related to and the situa-tional antecedents of crime; patterns of entry into criminal activities; offenders' responses to various and differently timed interventions; and factors related to desistence. Research now focuses on the failures, measured by recidivism, rather than on understanding the factors leading to termination of criminal activities and on ways to accelerate or produce desistence.
The study of criminal careers, particularly through the use of longitudinal research, is important for increasing the accuracy of predictions of criminality; better prediction is a necessary precursor of increased efforts at early intervention. To learn more about criminal careers, long-term follow-up studies of several different early and/or intensive intervention programs are needed. Very few studies have done long-term follow-ups of experimental and control subjects; few have employed postprogram outcome measures other than (or in addition to) criminal recidivism. The assumption is that if there are no noticeable or lasting short-term out-